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THE FINE ARTS. 1 

ERNEST F. FENOLLOSA, 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

It was about a year ago that Professor Dewey and I were 
discussing the question whether it is possible to demonstrate that 
the order of progress in getting the power for an artistic creation 
in the mind of a single individual — and therefore the psycho- 
logical order of development of the artist's powers — is practi- 
cally identical with the historical order of the development of the 
art powers in the human race. If that could be shown — that the 
very steps in which in our education today we are training our- 
selves to get power, mastery, more and more creative ability, are 
practically identical with the order in which the various races 
of men have attained that power — we then should get the broad- 
est possible inductive basis for something like a scientific view of 
education. 

I know, of course, that it requires a great deal of material, 
so that I can merely hint at the line of argument; but what I 
wish to show is that there is such a parallelism. Of course, when 
I speak of historical order I do not mean only one order, but that 
among the several artistic races which have had centuries in which 
to develop their powers there is practically a unity — among 
the Europeans in their development from the Middle Age, or the 
Chinese or Japanese in the order of developing their own powers. 
I think we shall find substantially the same steps; and just the 
most general aspect of that is what I am going to try to show, 
not especially of technical problems of just what we should do, or 
the application of problems to any school, but a general theo- 
retical foundation, if it can be established, which gives us a valu- 
able starting-point in all special lines of education. 

It has been held by some people in America, and I think it is 
held by the majority of the public, that the real root of art 

1 Address, illustrated by stereopticon views, delivered at the dedication of the 
School of Education, May, 1904, before the Conference on " The Arts." 
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development and of art power lies in representation. That was 
the old view. That is the old orthodox view. It is not the view 
of the newer school of educators in art in America, and of course 
and naturally not my view. But it is the general view that it is 
the problem of representation to present facts to the eye, which is 
the key to the development of art. All the histories of art that 
exist assert that it is the development of more and more perspec- 
tive, more and more elements of realistic impression, that con- 
stitutes the arts in our time. What I wish to say is that that is 
not true in the history of human art. 

In the art of primitive ages, among the North American 
Indians and among the Polynesians, we find the first attempt at 
symbolic representation, which is the sort of drawing done by 
our little children of six and seven years today. This is in the 
historical order of representation generally. Out of this art 
itself grows. Here we get what you might call typical repre- 
sentation of the beginning of art among all peoples. This is an 
Eskimo drawing. These are figures of men carrying things in 
their hands, figures sitting about, etc. It is this sort of drawing 
that we find upon stone and leather, done by the North American 
Indians, Polynesians, and South Africans. The question I raise 
is whether from this as a starting-point of representation we can 
go on, whether we can go on in a steady line from this beginning 
to the masterpieces of Raphael. Is there a definite line of develop- 
ment out of this? Of course, I have to make my statements 
rather dogmatic in order to cover the ground in the time allowed. 
What this leads to, in fact, is not art, but literature. It is litera- 
ture because, although of course it is symbolically a statement of 
fact, it is done through the very elements out of which our 
hieroglyphic languages have developed. For example, these are 
forms of Chinese hieroglyphs ; this is an eye, a tree, etc., the form 
in which you find them now on a Chinese page of print. We can 
trace it all back to this. If we could stop to examine the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs, we should find that the pictorial representation comes 
from the forms of birds and animals. This is a root of literature, 
and it is identical with the place from which the North American 
Indian started. 
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Here, for instance, is another Eskimo drawing, a representa- 
tion of harpooning a whale. This is quite parallel with what our 
children do in the lower grades. Children will often give us 
simple dramatic representations of incidents from story or from 
life, and we marvel at the work. I was looking at an exhibit 
yesterday at Milwaukee, and it was quite remarkable what the 
younger children do in this line. But, as you know, and as Pro- 
fessor Dewey himself has pointed out, when you come to the 
next grades, you do not find continued development. The work 
done by the children in the first grade is generally not approached 
in natural power until they come to the fifteenth or sixteenth year, 
and then they begin to come back, if they have right training, to 
something like the same power they started with in the sixth and 
seventh years. 

Is it because we have not found the way, or is it that there is 
no way ? My position is that from this beginning there is no way 
depending merely on imitation or representation to find an 
orderly development of power. The mind of the primitive peo- 
ples could not wish for a realistic prospect, as we do; conse- 
quently to them the symbol — the man with arms and legs — 
gives all the idea of a man that is required. You must find some 
other form of attack, and what does that come from? What it 
comes from we can see when we look at primitive Polynesian art. 
Here we have the primitive beginning of literature used as the 
elements of power. When you apply this to the structure of 
design, when it is a question of spacing, the question of arrange- 
ment, of quantification of your areas, all that is fundamental, is 
what makes it art. The fact of its being a representation of men 
does not make it art; that is literature. The setting is what 
makes it art. What difference does it make what they represented 
before they became conventionalized? That may be of interest 
to the scientist, the archaeologist. To the artist they are of inter- 
est as they take on order. Take this example of the primitive 
Peruvian textile. You have, of course, the figure of a man. The 
fact that this is a man is of interest to Peruvians; it is of no 
artistic interest to us; but it is a question of spacing, of how the 
pattern is worked out, that interests us. 
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Now, the proposition I am going to make — the only proposi- 
tion — is that the real power of man over the elements of art 
structure comes, not from the representative element, but from 
the structural element. That is, it comes from what we do with 
material things in their actual human and social uses — textiles, 
clay, wood, metal, stone, all of these substances; and what ren- 
ders them in their useful forms agreeable to us is the application 
of pattern to them, if you like. Now we want to see how far this 
is going to carry us. 

This example is a reproduction from the very primitive Assy- 
rian or Mesopotamian tablet of pressed clay of possibly several 
thousand years before Christ. You have here some form of deer, 
and here the lions stuck full of arrows. Now, while there is 
representation here, is there art ? No, no art that gives us the key 
to anything else, because there is no spacing. It does not itself 
produce anything or give us anything, or give us the key to the 
development of structure. But if you look at the later form of 
art, you find upon the facades of buildings, upon stone panels, the 
running form of the lion, the horse, the hunter, worked into a 
system of lines which give force to the panel itself, diversifying 
it into the whole attractive rhythm of lines. 

Here is a very interesting drawing from South Africa. It is 
a Bushman drawing. It represents men driving wild cattle. You 
might think, and it would be a natural conclusion, that from this 
the negroes — Egyptians — passed by realistic impression up to 
the great works of art we know. But there is no such thing. 
There do not exist any links between this primitive beginning 
and the great works of art we know. 

What Ave want to know is what the elementary steps are by 
which progress was made. Now, what shall we contrast it with ? 
Fortunately,we can trace Greek art back to the North American 
and South African plane. Here we have Greek art in the primi- 
tive form. Take these forms of men; they are almost as crude 
as those of the North American Indian, of the Eskimo, or of the 
Polynesian, and the horses even more so — much cruder. But 
the question on which everything hinges is here given very 
clearly; it is a question of spacing. How shall the lines of the 
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horses' backs and the reins contribute to the idea of motion ? In 
that the whole key to Greek art is involved ; and if we have the 
time to study it in detail, we shall see that with such an idea 
applied to the problem of structure there is by steady steps a rise 
to finer and finer and more and more delicate solutions of these 
problems. And, to state my proposition, what has made the finer 
and finer line from the realistic side of the drawing is not the 
realistic motive, but the desire to find finer and finer space rela- 
tions and line relations. In other words, I would hold that the 
realistic development grows out of the desire for the finer and 
finer decorative motive. 

There are numerous examples; we get them all through the 
arts of the world — the oriental, the North American, and the 
African. Here, for example, are some pieces of pottery, from 
the point of view of texture and decoration not unlike those of 
the earlier Greek work. But when we come to aggregate this and 
take a number of examples from the early pottery, we shall see 
many interesting things. In the first place, zigzag patterns 
which go back to the basket work of the North American Indians 
— exactly on a level with the art we are studying in basketry. 
The whole question of the line here is only a development into 
the decorative form of the primitive elements we see in the 
earliest of the Greek designs. 

Here we get the volute in the Peruvian form. Take this 
example. What do you suppose this is? Certainly, as a matter 
of decoration, extremely fine ; this working up of primitive lines 
into something complex — the interlacing of all these lines. You 
can see the leg of the flamingo here. How beautiful it is; and 
yet, what is it? It might be Greek, but it is Peruvian; just to 
show how through taking bird forms they work out details. The 
Greeks largely confined themselves to animal and human forms. 
In doing that they utilized the lines that we see in nature. 

Take another example — from the Greek. We find here all 
these forms of spirals, and the great patterns upon the shields used 
as a matter of spotting, and the figures themselves spotted in, 
used to diversify the other forms of lines. 

Now, to take, for example, an oriental specimen. Take an 
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early form of Japanese bronze. Here is a decorative background 
of the Japanese trinity, made in the seventh century of our era. 
See how it has utilized lines here in this fine open-work bronze. 
How strong and full and clear the lines are! It is not easy to 
trace the relating pattern, it is not too obvious, and yet there is 
harmony between the curvature in every detail. 

Here is an example of what? It might be Greek, because I 
can show you Greek bronzes of the fifth century B. C. similar to 
this. This is a Buddhist bronze statue made in Japan in the very 
beginning of the seventh century. Although it be a detached 
statue, it had its place in the temple. It keeps the lines of drapery 
down tightly to the solid substance, not working out the realistic 
details, but keeping itself within a certain scheme of structure, 
keeping the lines flowing into each other. 

Here we will take an example of Greek work. Here you 
may say, if anywhere, you get realistic work; but, after all, this 
figure of the bronze charioteer was no doubt used in some form 
of architectural background. The long lines, parallel lines, the 
simplicity of them contrasted with the conventionally aesthetic 
form of the Greek — this has virility. 

In this Corean statue you will see at once the structural form. 
These lines of drapery swing off in a severe curve to the right; 
then the working out of the figures into the sharp-cut profile, the 
expression of the profile entering the scheme of total beauty — 
all being treated as decorative problems. 

I do not like the word " decoration." It seems to imply too 
much artificiality, a superficial prettiness. The word we ought to 
use is "structural." The lines, the spaces, the proportions, lie in 
the structure of the thing itself. The large spaces are given, and 
then we create upon the background of those the smaller spaces, 
and we call them patterns. Unless those spaces grow one from 
the other, they are vicious. I like the word "structural" as a 
substitute for " decorative." 

Now, if we take a Greek form of an evidently decorative panel 
of the well-known tombstones, we find three figures, the lines 
flowing from one figure into another through the beautiful cross- 
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ing of the hands. Here the lines of the drapery work up into the 
hand and down across the neck. 

I do not mean to say that we do not draw the motives from 
nature. The reason we have worked up so much of nature into 
our beautiful forms of art is that we have structural, useful, social 
matters to attend to and to make beautiful, and so we have been 
drawn along to realize all these subtle lines of beauty. 

Take an example of this early stage of Japanese art. Here 
we have three figures entirely detached, the central figure very 
beautiful and graceful, altogether four or five degrees of relief, 
being a wonderful interplay of motives of line. To find another 
such harmonical and rhythmical work of line we should have to 
go to almost the greatest work of the Greek itself; and yet this is 
in the earliest centuries of Japanese art. 

Of course, when we come to the Parthenon itself, the struc- 
tural use is perfectly clear. We finally come to the power to take 
a rectangular panel like this, and set in the center a figure with 
all these lines of action, and yet with all the beauty of curvature 
and the distribution of repeating lines that we find in the earlier 
Greek art. We get here something more delicate than we have 
had before. But, after all, this is only a working together of two 
or three systems of lines. We find a system of lines correspond- 
ing with the main figure. 

We now come to such a form as this — this detached statue 
which is set against a facade. What is this? It is Japanese. We 
have great delicacy in the sway of the whole figure and the 
modeling of the face. 

When we come up to this form of Praxiteles, we get the 
broader line. There is great grace and beauty, there is propor- 
tion, but there is possibly just a little bit too much pride upon the 
human working out, too much pride upon the power to express a 
fact and the skill to express that fact ; and from this time on there 
is great danger that the realistic motive shall take the place of the 
structural one. 

And so it is. Let us take just a few examples. If that 
upward progress of art was comparatively short, there was a long 
downward fall. Of course, I am not going to say that the only 
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cause of the fall was a desire for realism, but I am going to say- 
that one of the most important was a desire for realistic impres- 
sion. In such an example as this you have not anything of that 
primitive simplicity of building, of lines; no order, no meaning, 
no harmony, no large expression. It is clearly a representation 
of a violent case of action, but I venture to say without much of 
the original architectural beauty. Try if you can to draw a line 
from head to head of these lumpy figures of children ; see what 
kind of spaces it makes. It could not be used as a beautiful decora- 
tion upon the facade of anything; the main lines are entirely 
cut. It is in art as in music, you should get a single tone- 
impression. You cannot get it there. Even when you come 
down to portraiture in the late Grseco-Roman period, you do not 
get the sand-papered effect of the face that you might think would 
go with the forms of gods and goddesses. This is symbolic. 
You have eyes there; you have the nose; you are getting back 
to the primitive symbol of realism. Unless it be a visual effect, 
it is not art, but literature; and literature deals with thought 
material, abstractions. But when you come to visualizing, then 
to be art it must be one single impression. 

Here is European art at its lowest stage. Centuries after the 
Parthenon it fell gradually down to this. How can it rise again ? 

The history of European art contains two distinct periods — 
that culminating four hundred years before Christ, and that which 
began in the twelfth or thirteenth century. Our art books would 
lead us to believe that in this revival there was an effort to return 
to the old art; but here it was the idea to set the forms of these 
frescoed angels at the back of this Gothic colonnade, the long 
lines of the wings making a beautiful cutting of the space. Here 
we get back to the same key. We started with the primitive 
structure of material, useful things. We find that, after all, from 
the beginning it was mural work — the question of treating archi- 
tecture as if it were a utensil. It is a useful utensil, and to put 
fine line, whether of graving or color, upon it, is after all only 
a higher grade of the same kind of structural problem we find in 
the Greek and Japanese work. 

The development of art from Cimabue to Raphael is the 
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development of mural painting. The opposite view is that forced 
upon us by our modern art galleries. So far as these are old 
masters, they are only fragments. They have been pulled away 
from the places for which they were originally designed, which 
is to set aside their relation to such an architectural surrounding. 

When you sit down to paint an abstract panel, you have no 
key. You have abstraction, you have generalization; you have 
affinity with no special center by which you should make this 
space rather than another space, unless your mind is filled with 
the beauty, the pure musical beauty, of spacing and proportion. 
The art collection is the dead bones of the older art ; it does not 
show the key which led to their creation. But when you take an 
example of mural work, that of Raphael on one of the walls of 
the Vatican, you see the key is given in the architectural arch 
which is to be filled. You find the figures working up to the 
particular space; you see the arch of every brow, the swing of 
every piece of drapery reverberates with the form of curvature. 
The whole of it is vibrant with the principle of curvature which 
is already started for you there. And Raphael was perhaps one 
of the most sensitive of all European artists to the problem of the 
structure of curvature. 

I wish to point out the fact that even in Japanese art mural 
work is the key. William Morris in one of his lectures said that 
Japanese art was an inferior form of art, because it had no archi- 
tectural root. He probably referred to the petty little decorations 
upon teacups; he could not have meant the older forms, for they 
are based upon the mural design. For instance, the work on the 
sliding doors when moved together and shut, the lines of rocks 
and trees, animals and birds, work across the whole just as struc- 
turally as they do in our own work, but using that side of nature 
for building up great space structures. In this example see the 
grandeur of the line — how nearly the sweep of line is like the old 
Greek ; how large the spaces, like the old Corean ; the simplicity 
of the line, just like the old Japanese bronze; the massing of the 
heads together at the top; and then the great cool spaces of the 
drapery of the main figure below. This is a specimen parallel to 
the work of the old Japanese. But when you come to look at that 
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in marbles of low-relief cutting, for the facades of buildings, or 
for interior panels, you find here a very primitive and naive repre- 
sentation of the classic form made into the renaissance by a new 
decorative treatment of these lines of drapery, by the filling in of 
the space by a wonderful system of rhythmic lines. Right side by 
side with this I like to give the figures of the bronze screen 
enlarged. In this low-relief work, these Buddhist angels, child- 
like figures, seated upon lotus leaves — the Nirvana — you get a 
wonderful working out in forms, just as Donatello worked out 
child figures. However, the point is that the realistic element 
here comes out of the desire to make the deeper structural or 
decorative effect. 

Let us go back to Raphael. In our time Raphael has been 
somewhat decried, and from some points of view rightly. He 
was no master of light. The questions of line and light are not 
the same. I am not speaking of quantification of light, only of 
areas. Raphael was not a master of light in the sense that 
Velasquez was. But as a master of line he stands at the top. If 
you were to enlarge any one figure, it could be mathematically 
shown that the amount of curve is exactly the same, is rhyth- 
mical, all through his work ; we have perfect sympathy in all the 
structure down to the finest degree. He first thought of the whole 
structure, the main spacing, the system of rhythm, and then 
worked out the details. 

The other great master of structure was Michael Angelo. 
You might suppose that Michael Angelo, because he worked for 
twelve years or so upon anatomical studies, was governed by the 
motive of realism, and that you have got to stuff your mind with 
facts, and then, peradventure, when you have got hold of facts 
you may begin to create. That would be like requiring a candi- 
date for literature to learn the dictionary. To learn to write is 
to express yourself as would a child. The artist today of the 
academic school in New York or Chicago will tell you that it is 
useless to attempt to teach children any serious art until they are 
about sixteen years of age. But the natural expression of a child 
which begins in his sixth or seventh year can be carried on to fit 
his desire to space and create rhythms therefrom ; and if you give 
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him that, he will carry it on to greater development. In Michael 
Angelo we can see that never did he take these facts of anatomy 
and abuse them by using them to state facts. As you see here in 
one of the figures from the Medici tombs — this individual odd 
attitude of the awakening body, the drowsy head, how all the 
various forms of lines in it are sympathetic and related to and 
vibrant with the meaning of the line given below. And it is so 
with the work of the frescoes upon the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel — each having the greatest fidelity to anatomical fact 
used to express a structural unity. 

Going back from Michael Angelo, the culmination of the 
second European period, to the Parthenon, the culmination of 
the first period, let us look at this example. Here is a system of 
lines passing from the upper left-hand corner down to the lower 
right ; but between these two main systems of lines there are the 
transition points. The lines of one pass up into the lines of 
another, twist about, and return. Everywhere spacing is con- 
sidered — the question of this space as a solid mass against this 
other space ; the large relations of line are not in the least inter- 
fered with by the lesser lines. 

I gather that I am regarded as a " Japanese " man, and some- 
times I have heard students at a university say : " Oh, where is 
the Tap?" I certainly believe that Japanese art has an immense 
amount to teach us. To treat landscape as if it were a very seri- 
ous way of building, and a splendid way of building, with the 
Japanese is centuries old. This is a very rich example indeed. It 
seems at first odd to you, because you are not accustomed to it. 
The aggregate structure is composed of two main systems of 
lines, then we have a curved system of lines working up without 
confusion, all being built up in an orderly way. In another way, 
there is just as much rhythm of angular and curved relation, of 
spacial unity and proportion, in this work as in the figure work 
of the old bronzes, or nearly as much as in the great Greek 
examples. 

One of the greatest of all masterpieces of great structural 
work is this of Michael Angelo ; how in the first place the stems 
of this mass of writhing members come up, and then swing out 
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into lines which have the double curvature. Perhaps this is one 
of the most complex examples, combined with unity of dramatic 
motion and spacing in relation to the architectural problem, that 
we have. 

But from the day of Michael Angelo, what became of Euro- 
pean art? Why didn't they do more of this? They had the 
buildings — why didn't they do it? Well, just about this time — 
a little before — there came in the desire for realism, just as in 
the Greek art seventeen hundred years before, and we find artists 
in Florence and other parts of Italy undertaking the study of just 
the natural muscles of the ordinary figure. This is purely a study 
of muscles and of the emaciated human figure, and just how to 
represent it as a realistic fact. 

Michael Angelo even in his grandest moments never lost 
sight of the structural key. The other, lesser artists branched off 
in the desire to represent. If you take a bird's-eye view of Euro- 
pean art of the sixteenth century, you will not find the architec- 
tural structural key with which European art was vital one 
hundred years before. How inferior it is to the old Greek and 
even the Peruvian ideals ! Excrescences are allowed to interfere 
with the main line ; so that the key to two things is lost : the key 
to the real representation of the figures is lost, on the one hand, 
and the key to mural decoration is lost, on the other. 

What we come to is this realism in modern French and 
American art. Is there order here, is there interplay of line? 
The artist who did this has not the vaguest conception of the 
principles out of which the art power of the early Greek and 
Renaissance periods grew. Nine-tenths of the artists have not 
the least conception of the elements out of which true art grows. 
But a change has come into our American art within the last 
twenty years — a return to the mural, structural idea. I remem- 
ber John Le Farge, about twenty years ago, in speaking of the 
art schools saying that there is only one chance for art in 
America; if it were possible to divert the faculties of American 
artists into mural work, we might have a revival of art. Robert 
Blum was sent out by the Harpers to make little representations 
of Japanese effects for illustration. Incidentally, while in New 
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York, he had the chance given him to make a great fresco, and at 
once he leaped into his right place — forced to drop his little 
delicate spotting, and treat the questions of line and space as the 
very elements out of which he built his structure. 

Now we come again back to the Old World. We are here 
back with the great masters of Japanese, Greek, and Renaissance 
art, because the whole problem of line — the space-proportioning 
and unified line rhythm — those two things work together. 

This is just the work of a modern art student. You see there 
is no attempt to show where it should be put, to treat the whole 
thing as a real rhythm. We have traced Greek art back to 
basketry. Now those might be Indian baskets, but they are not. 
They were made in Minneapolis. They are the product of the 
school children in Minneapolis. I am sorry to say they were 
burned up last year in the state exhibit, but they can make others 
as good. But here we are right back at the primitive root of art. 

I had people in Minneapolis come to me, people from the 
newspapers, and they wanted to interview me on the question, 
because they called this a fad — all this sort of work. They said : 
Why should we, who are civilized people, today go back to bar- 
barous art ? I should say at once, because this is the backbone of 
structure. If you have mastered the main relations — even in the 
lines of such a pattern as that in two tones — to a structural 
problem, you have got the foundation on which to build; and 
from that upward to the Parthenon and to the Sistine Chapel is 
only a question of steps. But if you do not begin with that, you 
will lose that which gives the force and vitality to your work. 
If you attempt to begin with the complex without learning the 
simple, you will dally all your lives in confusion. 

I want to go back to the beginning of European art, to the 
decorative work done in bone. What a wonderful work it is! 
They have taken the lines of animal forms and worked them in 
the form of handles and bodkins. All this is exactly in accord- 
ance with the line of structure, the principles upon which the art 
of the world has grown. Between this and the Parthenon we can 
trace almost every step of the growth. Between the Eskimo and 
North American drawings and the realistic drawings, the treat- 
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ment of the modern school, we cannot find any lines of transition 
or a normal growth. 

Take this example of a bronze head. This is a Greek frag- 
ment. You have the line of the horse's head worked out into a 
more beautiful structure than ever before. All these lines, the 
whole setting, the character, comes from the spacing and the 
lines. Between this extreme piece of Greek work and the work 
of primitive man working on bones we have a line of transition. 

This is the upper part of a painting by Georgione. How 
grandly he has given us open spaces ! The Japanese love the open 
space. Mr. Whistler loved open spaces. It is the actual vibra- 
tion of an area that is the groundwork of visual art. 

Landscape is a comparatively modern thing. It is hardly 
given its full rhythm except among the Japanese. One might 
spend hours and hours, and yet not exhaust all the structural 
details in such a work as this. Of course, it is not a work of our 
day, but it is a work we might do well to study. It is a hobby of 
mine that there is nothing to prevent our artists today from doing 
just as serious work, just as good, as far as line is concerned. 
The problem of dark and light, of color, require a different 
faculty. You may begin with spotting — a formless treatment of 
line and color — if you choose, but it is not an orderly way to 
develop. Whatever you may do with your quantification of light, 
you cannot get rid of the necessity for spacing. If you have not 
fine spaces, no matter how you may trick them out with color 
and light, they are not strong art. 

Now, from this point of view today I have tried to take you 
over all sides of human art, to see something of the unity that 
underlies all art. Perhaps you may not allow all that I have 
claimed, but I thank you for the attention you have given to this 
argument. 



